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REVIEWS 



A JOLLY GUIDE OR A TREATISE, WHICH? 

The advent of three new histories of English literature for schools pro- 
vokes comment. Evidently both authors and publishers are respond- 
ing to a demand which they know to exist or seek to develop. At all 
events, they are in substantial agreement as to their educational aims; 
they would lead young people to read the masterpieces of English litera- 
ture with enjoyment. The apparatus which they have assembled for 
this purpose is also in many ways similar. Each of the volumes con- 
tains an account in chronological order of the work of the leading Eng- 
lish writers; there are questions for study and suggested readings at 
the end of each chapter; there are numerous illustrations, including 
many excellent portraits; and there are chronological tables. 

In tone, however, the three books are distinguishably different. 
That of Mr. Abernethy 1 is the most formal. The writer conceives a 
schoolbook as a treatise from which sound and useful information is to 
be gleaned. Writing in this spirit, he permits himself to dwell on facts 
which have a certain conventional value in the treatment of English 
authors, but which will not be likely to lead young people to read the 
writings of those authors, certainly not without prejudice. Witness, for 
example, his account of Blake, in which the statement occurs that we 
do not know whether Blake was sane or crazy. Does Mr. Abernethy 
wish to set his pupils to wondering what sort of books a crazy or near- 
crazy man would produce ? As a whole this text contains a great deal 
that is quite irrelevant so far as high-school pupils are concerned. 

Rankin and Aikin 2 proceed upon the theory of types. Arguing that 
one or more of the greater forms of literature has been predominant in 
each period of English history and that the reader usually peruses a book 
with a consciousness of its form, these authors introduce their work 
with definitions of epic, lyric, etc., and end it with a chapter on "The 
Chief Types of Literature," which contains lists of readings both in 
literature and in criticism. Between times, however, the method of 

1 English Literature. By Julian W. Abernethy. New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Co., 1916. Pp. 583. 

'English Literature. By T. E. Rankin and W. M. Aikin. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1917. Pp. 427. $1.20. 
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types is not much in evidence. The teacher will have to provide it. 
As a whole the book is very clearly written, but in a style which high- 
school pupils will be likely to think cold. The tone is that of the college 
classroom. The treatment is sound and at times distinctly original and 
stimulating. The attempt to characterize each of Shakespeare's plays, 
for example, as turning upon the problem of obsession by one leading 
idea in the mind of a chief character, is decidedly interesting. 

Mr. Miller's book 1 is quite the most personal of the three. He talks 
directly, often very informally, to his readers and conceives his function 
to be to interest rather than to inform. Nevertheless, he manages to 
convey a great deal of information and that of a sort to tempt young 
people to read. If the true object of a history of English literature for 
schools is to promote good reading, then Mr. Miller has undoubtedly 
come nearest to success. He makes the chief authors very real and 
attractive human beings and by means of well-chosen excerpts from 
their writings, whets the appetite. In laying little stress on literary 
"movements" or on the conventional estimates of various authors and 
works he is undoubtedly wise. 

In contrasting the three books one is tempted to say that the last is 
that in which the author has written with his eye upon the object, not 
upon a conventional body of learning but upon a growing young person 
in school. This may give the impression that the other two texts are 
not well, even attractively, done. This is not true. They are. But a 
school text should not be a treatise. 

H. 
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